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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OfJI^CULTURE 

Radio  Farm  Directors 

From 

Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information  -  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


October  3,  1958 
Letter  No.  8^1 


"Tis  said  that  the  desert  Arab  can  go  long  and  far  on  a  handful  of  dates. 
We've  known  some  farm  broadcasters  who  do  equally  well  on  the  same  diet.  They 
get  a  lot  of  good  program  mileage  from  what  shows  up  on  the  calendar  -  especially 
here  in  the  Fall.    For  example,  the  Cutlook  Conference,  week  of  Nov.  17,  Farm- 
City  Week,  Nov.  21-27.  and  the  k-E  Club  Congress,  Nov.  30-Dec.  5. 

And  Speaking  of  Dates  - 

October  10th  is  deadline  in  33  States  for  farmers  to  request  1959  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  payment  rates  from  their  County  ASC  Committees.     Check  with  your 
County  ASC  office.    That  deadline  is  already  past  in  Ark.,  La.,  Mass.,  Miss.,  Mo., 

N.H.,  N.C.,  N.D.,  Ore.,  S.C.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Wis.,  Wyo   In  the 

Cotton  Belt,  a  date  of  considerable  importance  is  Dec.  15,  when  the  referendum  on 
marketing  quotas  on  upland  cotton  will  be  held.    The  Secretary  announced  that 
referendum  date  this  week  when  he  proclaimed  a  national  marketing  quota  of 
12,167,000  bales  and  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  16  million  acres  for  the 
'59  crop.    At  least  two-thirds  of  the  upland  cotton  farmers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum must  approve  marketing  quotas  if  they  are  to  be  effective  By  Oct.  15, 

the  Secretary  will  announce  his  determination  on  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 

allotments  for  '59  extra  long  staple  cotton  and  speaking  further  of  dates, 

details  of  the  new-use  diversion  program  to  broaden  the  market  for  dates  groxm  in 
this  country  will  be  announced  soon. 


Current  Agricultural  Trends 

As  sketched  by  0.  V.  Wells,  Adm'r  of  AMS,  before  the  National  Ass'n  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  at  Madison,  Wis.,  this  week,  here  are  some  of  the 
likely  commodity  developments  in  the  months  just  ahead.    An  increase  is  expected 
in  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  next  Jan.  1.    Dairy  production  so 
far  this  year  has  not  been  running  much  different  from  a  year  ago,  but  poor  qualit 
hay  in  many  areas  may  limit  milk  output  next  winter.    Once  again  hog  farmers  are 
in  a  position  where  an  over- large  increase  in  farrowings  this  fall  and  next  spring 
could  mean  sharper  lower  prices  sometime  ahead.    Egg  prices  this  winter  may  run 
somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago  with  prices  next  summer  and  fall  depending  on 
farmers'  response  to  their  experience  this  winter.    But  as  Adm'r  Wells  pointed 
out  the  best  estimates  as  to  possible  developments  will  be  worked  out  for  the 
National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  scheduled  for  the  week  of  November  17 . 
Prices  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed  as 
well  as  rye  and  the  secondary  feed  grains,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  will 
be  substantially  influenced  by  the  announced  support  prices. 
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Of  Mikes  and  Men 

When  Harry  Andrews,  WIBC,  Indianapolis,  sent  us  a  telegram  this  week,  we 
weren't  sure  which  was  the  more  urgent  part  of  the  message  —  that  part  request- 
ing a  copy  of  the  1958  USDA  Yearbook  on  "Land",  or  that  part  announcing  his 
wedding.    Anyway  congratulations, Harry, on  your  good  judgment  in  both  instances 

 Wally  Erickson,  KFRE,  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  planning  to  lead  a  special 

agricultural  tour  to  South  America  in  January  to  visit  ranches  and  haciendas 
and  gauchos  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  possibly  even  fazendas.  .  .  .Effective 
Oct.  1,  Buck  Buchanan,  KPRC,  Houston,  became  KFD  at  KATR,  Corpus  Christi,  which 
used  to  be  KWBU.    Buck  and  a  couple  of  others  from  KPRC  will  form  the  nucleus 

of  the  new  management  Recently  we  reported  Jim  Veeder  had  big  TV  plans 

for  N.Y.  State  Ext.    But  the  Hat'l  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work  in 
Chicago  had  big  plans  for  Jim,  having  just  named  him  its  information  director. 
Now  James  E.  Lawrence,  Broome  Co.  N.Y.  Ext.,  and  former  N.Y.  State  Conservation 
biologist  and  author  of  "Snakes  in  the  Cat  skill  Mountains",  is  tailing  over  Jim's 
TV  work  at  Cornell  -  -  Now  we  know  too  why  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  took  on  so  much 
of  that  snake-bite  medicine.    Welcome  aboard,  Brother  Lawrence. 

Amazing  One -Man  TV  Shop 

When  Bill  Williams,  U.  of  Fla. ,  TV  specialist,  got  that  $500  Farm  Film 
Foundation  Award  at  last  summer's  AAACE  meet,  we  nosed  around  to  find  out  how 
he  does  it  and  so  got  a  glimpse  of  a  wonderful  one-man  operation  in  Gainsville. 
For  two  years,  Bill  has  been  producing  a  15-min.  film  a  week,  used,  by  12 
Florida  TV  stations.    He  uses  a  single  system  Auricon  camera  and  covers  from 
one  to  three  subjects  a  week.    He  plans  to  use  the  award  money  to  finance 
further  study  of  filming  techniques  and  audience  reactions.    Our  Congrats,  to 
Bill  again  for  a  good  job,  and  to  Edith  and  Dana  Bennett  of  the  Farm  Film 
Foundation,  for  their  recognition  of  the  need  for  improved  TV  farm  films. 

Testing  New  Turkey  Market  Service 

Day  before  yesterday,  the  Federal-State  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  News 
Service  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  started,  a  new  experimental  reporting 
service.    It  reports  shipping  point  prices  on  ready-to- cook  turkeys.  Each 
Wednesday  it  makes  available  to  radio  and  television  stations,  newspapers,  and 
press  associations,  the  prices  shippers  get  that  day  at  points  in  Iowa,  Minn., 
Wis.,  Mo.,  Kans.,  Neb.,  111.,  and  S.D.    Farm  prices  of  live  turkeys  have  been  re- 
ported for  several  years  by  the  Federal-State  Market  News  Service.    As  more  and 
more  turkeys  are  being  marketed  as  ready-to-cook  birds,  the  need  for  the  same 
kind  of  information  on  turkeys  marketed  in  that  fashion  has  become  important. 
The  new  reports  will  move  over  the  AMS  teletype  system  to  all  market  news  offices 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  also  be  distributed  nationally  through  mail 
reports. 

Record  Yield  Boosts  Cotton  Forecast 

This  year  the  U.S.  cotton  crop  will  total  12  million  bales  or  more  than 
a  million  more  than  last  year.    The  Crop  Reporting  Board  says  the  indicated 
yield  of  kQ6  pounds  per  harvested  acre  is  above  all  previous  records,  and  that 
is  the  main  reason  for  the  increase.    Actually  this  year's  crop  will  be  produced 
on  the  smallest  harvested  acreage  since  I876.    With  a  sharp  reduction  in  harvest- 
ed acreage,  and  record  yields  average  receipts  per  harvested,  acre  are  expected 
to  increase  by  one-third.    But  farmers'  income  from  cotton  land  won't  run  that 
much  because  of  lower  Soil  Bank  payments. 
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Serious  U.S.  Tobacco  Export  Situation 


U.S.  tobacco  exports  this  year  seem  likely  to  run  veil  below  last  year  when 
exports  were  lower  than  the  year  before.    That's  what  Ass 't  Sec'y  Marvin  McLain 
told  the  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  Convention  at  Kentucky  State 
Park  on  Tuesday.    As  he  analyzed  the  situation,  even  though  U.S.  tobaccos  are  of 
superior  quality,  foreign  buyers  now  have  a  choice  as  to  source  of  supply,  and 
they  are  attaching  more  importance  to  price.    He  pointed  out  that  foreign 
production  and  exports  have  increased  fast  in  recent  years,  whereas  total  U.S. 
production  has  gone  down  since  '51.    More  and  more  foreign  companies  are  report- 
ing shifting  to  the  buying  of  more  non-U.S.  leaf.    Sec'y  McLain  suggested  more 
attention  to  competitive  prices.    He  indicated  trade  groups  will  have  to  work 
hard  and  together  to  build  and  expand  tobacco  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

Cow- Milking,  10-Acre  Farm  KFD 

Paul  Vogel,  WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  noting  our  recent  piece  on  commuting 
RFDs,  lets  us  know  he  doesn't  get  his  farm  background  in  transit  from  commuter 
train  or  interstate  travel.    He's  raising  seven  children,  the  family  milk  cow, 
a  young  steer  or  two,  a  pig,  and  a  Hock  of  hens  on  his  ten-acre  farm.  His 
oldest  son  has  won  top  honors  in  County  h-E  sheep  events,  and  another  younger  son 
is  just  started  with  k-ll  activities.    Paul  insists  that  sandwiched  between  his 
daily  broadcasts,  he  milks  that  cow  by  hand  on  one  end  of  the  day,  five  days  a 

week  and  twice  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.    We  salute  you,  Paul  Today  and 

tomorrow  Kansas  State  College  is  looking  into  the  future  of  educational  tele- 
vision.   The  Manhattanites  are  holding  an  Ed.  TV  Seminar  featuring  some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  the  field.    Dr.  II.  K.  Newburn,  pres.  of  Ed.  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Center,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  addresses  the  seminar  tonight. 

Next:  Moveable  Barn  'Turn-Ins'? 

During  the  next  10  or  15  years,  the  most  progress  in  farm  engineering  in  the 
U.S.  seems  likely  to  be  in  mechanizing  farmsteads.    In  a  paper  presented  this 
week  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  USDA  research  engineers  Walter  Carleton  and  Wallace  Ashby  forecast  a 
completely  new  approach  to  farm  building  design.    They  suggested  short- life,  low- 
cost  farm  buildings  made  moveable  rather  than  part  of  the  real  estate.  They 
envisioned  the  scrapping  or  'trading-in'  of  such  buildings,  after  5  to  10  years, 
to  avoid  obsolescence,  as  is  now  done  with  farm  machinery  and  automobiles.  These 
engineers  admit  the  design  and  construction  of  functionally  adequate  livestock 
buildings  at  costs  low  enough  to  justify  such  a  short  life  might  prove  difficult. 
They  see  other  challenging  opportunities  coming  up  for  the  development  of  com- 
pletely new  and  different  machines  for  handling  special  crops  -  also  possibilities 
in  new  techniques  for  controlling  pests. 

Pigs  Can  Multiply  Too  Fast 

Oct.  1  our  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  again  reported  a  substantial  rise  in 
the  total  '59  spring  pig  crop  seems  probable.    It  figures  that  prices  in  the 
fall  of  '59  are  almost  certain  to  drop  to  their  lowest  point  since  the  fall  of 
'55.    How  near  they  get  to  that  low  mark  depends  on  how  much  the  total  spring 
crop  is  increased.    The  increased  production  in  prospect  largely  is  an  adjustment 
to  the  corn  price.    But  the  Board  reminds  us  that  adjustment  of  hog  production 
often  goes  too  fast  and  too  far,  in  whichever  direction  it  is  headed.  If 
production  of  hogs  should  expand  too  much  in  '59,  prices  to  farmers  would  go 
down  severely. 
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Radio-TV  in  Eye  of  Hurricane 

"Colonel"  C.  A.  Ilerndon  of  our  staff,  who  usually  does  most  of  the  work  on 
this  Letter,  was  proudly  showing  off  WFGA-TV,  Jacksonville,  photos  this  week  of 
his  son  Allan,  weather  broadcaster  on  WBAL  and  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore,  just  "before 
and  after  Al  flew  into  the  'eye'  of  Hurricane  'Ilelene '  with  Navy  observers  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  last  weekend.    Al'  interviewed  the  Navy  'Hurricane  Hunters' 
on  tape  and  took  movies  from  the  plane  while  they  were  cruising  within  the 
vortex  of  the  monster  storm.    WBAL  had  these  tape  and  film  recordings,  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  hurricane  itself,  on  special  radio  and  TV  weather  shows  while  , 
'Helene'  was  still  sweeping  through  the  news. 

In  the  Sweep  of  the  Nets  Oct.  6-11 

"Why  Research  in  Face  of  Surplus?"  -  Beltsville  crop  researcher  Martin  Weiss 
gives  the  answer  over  the  Clear  Channel  Stations  during  the  Oct.  11  weekend. 

"The  30th  Birthday  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour"'1  will  he  celebrated 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  friends  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  at  noon  Sat.  Oct.  11.    The  program  will  include  tributes  by  Bob  Miller, 
Pres.  of  NATRFD;  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  U.S.  Sec'y  of  Agriculture;  Robert  Sarnoff, 
chairman  of  NBC  Board  of  Directors;  Frank  Mullen  who,  as  an  NBC  official,  later 
v.p.,  was  founder  of  "The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour";  Bill  Drips,  former  NBC 
director  of  agriculture  (now  KOIIT-TV,  Portland,  Ore.);  and  Robert  S.  Stevenson, 
pres.  of  Alii s- Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

"Highlights  of  the  Power  Use  Workshop"  by  Adm'r  David  Hamil,  REA.    This  on 
American  Farmer  program  of  ABNetwork  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  Sat.  Oct.  11.  Also 
"New  Ways  to  Process  Food"  and  "Plenty  of  Pears"  for  the  "American  Homemaker"  - 
by  Ann  0 'Toole,  RC^TV. 

"CBS  News  with  Claude  Mahoney"  -  9:30  to  9:^5  a.m.  Sat.  Oct.  11. 

"American  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness;:  on  NBC  evenings  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

Recordings  Ready  for  Your  Tape 

105Q108     "Research:  Way  to  Better  Food"  -  ARS  Adm'r  Byron  Shaw  tells  how  _ 
research  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  and  in  the  supermarket  will 
give  us  even  better  foods  tomorrow.  TIME:  3:°2 

106Q108      "Tobacco  Prospects"  -  Art  Conover,  tobacco  economist  for  AMS,  points 
out  the  first  increase  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  leaf  going  into 
cigarettes  in  five  years.    He  says  we  face  tougher  competition. 

TIME:  1:^8 

13A108       "Memorial  to  a  Bug"-  Howard  Hass  tells  the  story  -  How  the  Klamath 

beetle  brought  under  control  the  weed  of  the  same  name.      TIME:  2:10 

Amos  "Retires'1  to  Wider  Pasture 

We  knew  right  along  that  Amos  Kirby,  longtime  WCAU,  Philadelphia,  farm  man 
wouldn't  retire  too  far  into  the  background.    Now  he  confirms  it.    He  tells  us  he 
is  to  become  a  Farm  Consultant  and  Roving  Reporter  for  WCAU.    His  work  will  con- 
sist of  writing,  reporting,  observing,  and  travelling  throughout  WCAU  territory 
and  a  bit  beyond.    Taking  Amos'  old  place  at  the  mike  is  Hugh  Ferguson,  former 
radio  and  TV  weatherman.    Just  to  try  out  that  foot-loose  feeling,  Amos  is  first 
heading  out  for  the  Wes-t  Coast. 

Sincerely, 


Layhe  Beaty;  Chief 
Radio     Television  Service 


RFD  LETTER 


To 


Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radid  cind  Television  Service 

1     ri.llJ  :"  r  SERIAL  RECORD  I 
Office  of  Information  -  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


October  20,  1958 
Letter  Wo.  8h2 


By  the  time  you  get  this,  many  of  you  will  have  heard  Chief  Beaty  out  in 
Chicago  taking  part  in  tomorrow' s  30th  anniversary  broadcast  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour.    The  old  boy  VIPs  gathered  for  that  celebration  know  radio 
from  way  back  when.    A  lot  has  happened  since  that  first  MZm  network  farm 
broadcast.'    And  is  still  happening. 

Farms  Continue  to  Get  Fewer  and  Larger 

Reporting  developments  in  the  farm  real  estate  market  this  week,  our 
people  noted  that  farmland  buying  to  enlarge  existing  farms  increased  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.    Such  purchases  accounted  for  ho  percent  of  all  transfers. 
That  demand  has  strengthened  prices  throughout  this  country.    The  past  spring 
and  early  summer  market  value  of  farmland  per  acre  increased  2  percent  or  more 
in  4-5  S-cates.    The  AMS  specialists  estimate  the  total  value  of  U.S.  farm  real 
estate  (land  and  buildings)  at  $11*3.7  billion.    Analyzing  the  influences  which 
have  contributed  to  the  increases  in  farm  values  the  first  half  of  I958  the 
economists  mention  the  prospect  for  record  crop  output,  inflationary  pressures, 
demand  for  land  and  buildings  for  non-farm  uses,  Government  programs  for  agri- 
culture, and  demand  for  land  with  which  to  enlarge  existing  farm  units. 
Research  Committees  Start  12th  Year 

Annual  meetings  of  USDA's  25  research  and  marketing  advisory  committees  will 
begin  for  this  12th  year  with  the  Forest  group  meeting  Oct.  13-18  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.    The  Cotton  and  Cottonseed  research  advisors  meet  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  Oct. 
20-22.    Other  commodity  research  advisory  committees  will  meet  during  Nov.  .  Dec 
Jan. ,  and  Feb.  ' 

Record  Crop  Production  Up  Again 

Our  Crop  Board  just  reported  prospects  remain  generally  favorable  for  record 
total  crop  production.    Corn  prospects  increased  3  percent  during  September,  to 
3,6oo  million  bushels.    Losses  from  early  freezes  were  less  than  expected.  Corn 
yields  per  acre  are  rated  sharply  above  any  other  year.    Record  crops  of  corn, 
sorghum  grain,  and  barley  and  above-average  oats  crop  boost  feed  grain  tonnage 
8  percent  above  last  year's  record.    Pastures  in  many  sections  continued  their 
outstanding  production.    All  wheat  output  is  a  record  high,  about  the  same  as 
estimated  in  September. 

The  Board  estimated  a  record  crop  of  soybeans,  nearly  double  the  average 
crop.    It  estimates  128  million  tons  of  hay  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  15 
percent  above  average.    It  estimates  apples  at  125  million  bushels,  6  percent 
more  than  last  year,  and  16  percent  above  average. 
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Re  s e arch  in  the  Kitchen  Space  Age 

Research  "behind  the  supermarket  will  "bring  "better,  easier  to  prepare  foods 
tomorrow.    Byron  Shaw,  USDA's  research  administrator,  was  telling  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  about  it  Wednesday  in  Chicago.    lie  outlined  three  ways 
the  researchers  are  trying  to  improve  foods.    First,  "by  "building  "better  qualities 
into  foods  as  they  are  produced  on  the  farm.    Second,  by  extending  the  market 
and  storage  life  of  fresh  produce.    Third,  by  converting  familiar  farm  foods  into 
new  products  to  keep  along  in  the  kitchen  in  a  form  as  nearly  ready  to  eat  as 
possible.    He  reported  scientists  now  developing  beef  cattle  to  provide  a  bigger 
proportion  of  lean,  tender  beef;  dairy  cows  to  produce  milk  with  more  solids  and 
less  fat j  and  hens  to  lay  eggs  which  keep  fresh  longer.    Others  are  studying  food 
preservation  by  irradiation,  antibiotics  and  other  methods  to  supplement  refrig- 
eration.   They've  learned  that  frozen  foods  accumulate  all  damage  from  too  high 
temperatures  along  the  line  of  distribution.    Dr.  Shaw  predicted  the  next  big 
development  in  the  food-processing  industry  will  come  in  the  field  of  concentrated 
products.    In  the  USDA  we're  putting  main  emphasis  on  the  development  of  an 
excellent  flavored  dry  whole  milk  that  will  keep  well  and  reconstitute  readily. 
Our  scientists  are  a3.so  developing  full-flavored  fruit  juice  superconcent rates 
and  powders. 

Douglass  Back  Down  Under 

That  most  experienced  globe  girdler  in  the  ranks  of  farm  broadcasters,  John 
Douglass  of  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission,  has  arrived  back  home  in 
Sydney  after  his  visits  here,  in  Canada,  London,  Rcme,  etc.,  etc.    He  says  he  had 
a  fine  visit  in  Rome  with  FAO  Dir.  Gen.  Sen.    The  tape  he  made  with  Sec'y  Benson 
has  received  many  compliments  all  over  Australia,  and  he  mentions  that  a  picture 
of  the  Sec'y  leaning  on  a  corral  fence,  now  hangs  on  his  office  wall,  along  with 
such  broadcasting  stalwarts  as  John  Green  (BBC),  Wallace  Kadderly,  Everett  Mitchell, 
Sam  Schneider,  etc.    The  new  issue  of  "Yabba  Yabba"  has  an  article  by  Jack 
Timmons,  ex-prexy  of  NATRFD*  .  .  .Bill  Mason  reports  back  in  harness  with  the 
mid- day  farm  program  chores  at  WLS,  Chicago.    Last  year  Bill  worked  with  "Cross 
Country"  farm  TV  newsreel.  .  .  ."Windshield  Farmer  of  the  Year"  is  the  new  title 
bestowed  last  week  on  Doc  Ruhmann,  WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  by  his  friendly  rivals  in 
the  Dallas  Agricultural  Club  during  the  State  Fair  of  Texas,  along  with  a  real 
windshield  to  prove  it.     Doc  is  also  president  this  year  of  the  Fort  Worth  Farm 
and  Ranch  Club. 

Farm-City  Rural  Development  Tie-in 

We  enclose  with  this  Letter  a  fact  sheet  on  Farm-City  Week,  Nov.  21-27.  It 
emphasizes  the  Rural  Development  Program.    This  Fact  Sheet  went  to  chairmen  of 
State  Rural  Development  Committees  in  30  States,  for  distribution  to  leaders  at 
the  local  level.    Our  folks  are  urging  those  individuals  to  use  Farm-City  Week 
as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  organization  of  similar  programs  anywhere  there  are 
many  low-income  rural  people.    We  also  enclose  a  list  of  State  RDP  chairmen  and 
the  RDP  pilot  counties  and  areas.    If  you  are  interested  in  news  features  on 
Rural  Development  in  connection  with  your  coverage  of  Farm-City  Week,  we  suggest 
you  get  in  touch  with  the  appropriate  chairman.  .  .  .When  Claude  Mahoney,  CBS, 
Washington,  took  top  honors  in  the  gourd  class  at  the  Fairfax,  Va. ,  flower  and 
horticulture  show  this  week  with  the  only  gourd  entered  in  the  show,  it  was 
slightly  anti-climactic  that  his  wife,  Fran,  won  the  sweepstakes  of  the  whole 
event  with  several  of  her  flower  and  vegetable  entries.  .  .  .111.  Ag.  Exp.  Station 
and  USDA  researchers  have  come  up  with  a  new  bin  unloader  which  makes  it  easier 
to  handle  caked  feeds  and  grain.    ARS  has  applied  for  a  patent  on  the  new  device. 
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Eggs,  Pigs,  and  Cotton  News 

Our  U.S.  cotton  crop  doesn't  look  as  big  as  a  month  ago.    Yields  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  are  turning  out  "better  than  expected  earlier.    But  in  the 
Central  Belt  and  West  too  much  rain  caused  considerable  damage.    This  week  the 
USDA  Crop  Reporting  Board  forecast  a  crop  of  11,675,000  bales,  lj-30,000  less  than 
it  estimated  last  month.    Indicated  yields  are  17  pounds  less  than  the  Board 
figured  in  September,  but  still  52  pounds  more  cotton  to  the  acre  than  the 
previous  record.  .  .  .At  the  Nebraska  Mechanical  Corn  Picking  Contest  Thursday, 
Sec'y  Benson  again  cautioned  farmers  of  the  danger  of  over-expanding  pig 
production.    He  pointed  out  that  over-expansion  will  lead  inevitably  to  low 
prices  and  low  incomes.  .  .  .In  recent  years,  researchers  have  developed  much 
better-keeping,  better-tasting  dried  eggs.    So  much  so,  Uncle  Sam  plans  to  buy 
more  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.    Starting  ne:ct  Wed. ,  and  every 
Wednesday  until  further  notice,  USDA  officials  will  take  offers  from  those  who 
have  "stabilized  dried  whole  egg  solids"  to  sell.    They  say  the  nearly  5  million 
pounds  of  these  improved  dried  eggs  supplied  schools  last  year  were  very  well 
accepted  by  school  lunch  officials. 

In  Your  "Agricultural  Research"  for  October 

USDA  and  California  Exp.  Sta.  engineers  are  trying  to  develop  a  machine  to 
shake  fruit  trees.    They  aim  to  shake  off  a  maximum  of  good  fruit  with  the  least 
power  and  tree  damage.  .  .  .Surveys  made  by  the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station  in 
Louisiana  show  that  some  canes  damage  less  from  hurricanes  than  others.  Variety 
and  stage  of  growth  of  canes  have  a  lot  to  do  with  sugar  yields  from  hurricane 
swept  fields.  .  .  .  .Department  and  111.  Exp.  Sta.  people  have  developed  a  simple 
automatic  auger  unloading  device  for  getting  caked  feed  out  of  flat-bottomed 

bins.    They  claim  it  is  a  real  back-saver  At  the  USDA's  Eastern  Lab. 

near  Philadelphia,  the  researchers  are  developing  a  new  way  to  take  hair  off 
hides.    Soaking  the  hide  in  an  enzyme  solution,  after  first  treating  it  in 
salt  water,  does  the  job  quicker,  cheaper,  and  better  than  methods  now  in  use. 
These  scientists  figure  their  new  treatment  may  make  it  possible  for  meat  pack- 
ers to  unhair  hides  themselves  and.  save  on  the  cost  of  shipping  hides  to 
tanneries.    It  also  permits  more  accurate  grading  of  hides.    To  their  surprise 
they  found  frozen  hides  could  be  unhaired  faster  than  hides  that  hadn't  been 
frozen. 

Stored  Grain  Reseal  Program  Extended 

Yesterday  the  Department  announced  the  extension  of  the  reseal  program  on 
farm-stored  price- supported  grain  crops  for  another  year.    This  early  announce- 
ment will  give  farmers  more  time  to  make  their  storage  plans  for  the  coming 
year.    They  will  be  able  to  provide  more  storage  capacity  on  their  farms  to  keep 
price- support  grains  under  reseal,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  storing  their 
'59  crops.    Carryovers  of  these  grains  will  be  at  record  high  -  higher  than  the 
carryovers  at  the  time  this  year's  harvests  began.    Payments  earned  while  grain 
is  under  reseal  will  take  care  of  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  new  storage.  .  .  . 
The  U.S.  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  German  Food  Fair  in  Munich  which  ended 
the  first  of  this  week  won  a  gold  medal  as  the  best  international  exhibit  at 
the  Fair.    It  featured  dried,  fresh  and  canned  fruits,  poultry,  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  soybeans,  honey,  frozen  foods  and  prepared  mixes.    It  was  the  31st  such 
exhibit  U.S.  has  made  to  promote  foreign  sales  of  U.S.  farm  products.  .  .  .The 
Crop  Board  reports  production  of  fresh  vegetables  this  fall  will  be  larger  than 
in  '57  and  above  average.    The  prospective  1958  aggregate  tonnage  of  eight 
important  vegetables  for  processing  is  a  little  less  than  estimated  last  month, 
but  10  percent  above  last  year  and  19  percent  above  average. 


Home  Ec.  Gal  Makes  Nutrition  Touchdown 


Janet  Christensen,  who  left  us  in  July  to  do  public  relations  and  publicity 
work  for  the  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council,  scored  last  week  for  good  nutri- 
tion in  an  interview  with  Dick  Stebbins,  trainer  of  Boston  University's  milk- fed 
football,  team,  on  Station  WEZE,  Boston.  .  .Janet  also  reports  the  N.E.  ag. 

situation  in  good  shape,  with  the  best  apple  crop  in  years  How  Mitchell 

came  out  "WiD-liams" ,  in  our  story  about  the  amazing  one-man  TV  shop  at  the  U.  of 
Fla.  we'll  never  know.  It  was  Bill  Mitchell  who  won  that  ^500  Farm  Film  Founda- 
tion Award.    Our  congratulations  to  Mr".  Mitchell  -  and  we  hope  that  other  fellow, 

whoever  he  is,  won't  feel  too  disappointed  Bert  Hutchison,  FAS,  later 

this  month  becomes  Ass't  Products  Manager,  for  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  live- 
stock biologicals,  at  Ashland,  Ohio,     In  his  new  job  Bert  will  be  working  for 
one  of  his  sponsors  when  he  was  BFD  on  KDKA,  Pittsburgh. 

We '11  Dub  Any  of  These  on  Your  Tape 

107Q108         "Farm  Land  Values  Climb"  -  Bill  Scofield  who  handles  farm  real  estate 
work  for  ARS  points  to  the  general  increase  in  land  values  the  past 
year  and  tells  why.  TIME:  1:30 

108Q108  "Surpluses  Now,  .  .But  Look  Ahead"  -  Dr.  Martin  Weiss,  ARS  crops 
research  leader,  sees  a  big  demand  for  farm  production  -  in  the 
fast  increasing  population.  TIME:  1:28 

1Q108S  "Even  More  Useful  Cotton  Fabrics"  -  Mason  Dupree  of  the  ARS  Southern 

Lab.  tells  Jack  Towers  about  some  of  the  new  qualities  renearchers 
have  managed  to  give  cottons.  TIME:  4:35 

What's  Scheduled  for  Week  Oct.  13-18 

"I958  Future  Farmers  _of_  America"  in  national  convention  at  Kansas  City; 
"The  American  Royal  Livestock  Snow";  and  the  "New  Federal  Animal.  Disease  Lab" 
now  being  built  near  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  get  top  billing  in  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  on  NBC  Sat.  noon,  Oct.  18. 

"Highlights  of  Recent  Marketing  Research"  -  will  attract  attention  on  the 
Clear  Channel  Stations,  the  weekend  of  Oct.  18.    Hollis  Seavey  and  AMS  Earl 
Glover  will  discuss  them. 

"CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney"-  on  CBS  Network  -  9:30-9:]+5  a.m.  EDT. 

"Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness"  evenings  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

"Keep  Eggs  Coldl I "  with  American  Homemaker  Ann  0 'Toole;  "Better  Schedules 
for  Egg  Production"  with  Ed  Karpoff,  on  American  Farmer,  over  ABNetwork,  12:30  to 
1:00  p.m.  Sat.,  Oct.  18. 

"Better  Way  to  Judge  Tomatoes"-  a  research  study  on  fruit  quality  -  shown  in 
USDA  TV  sound-on-film  package.    Time:  1:58. 

George  Biggar's  70-yard  Dash 

It  was  bound  to  happen.    After  reading  our  piece  recently  about  long  distance 
commuting  farm  broadcasters,  George  Biggar,  president  and  farm  dir.,  ¥LBK,  DeKalb, 
111. ,  applies  for  the  opposite  record,  reporting  he  lives  just  70  yards  from  his 
radio  station,     (Too  close,  says  Mrs.  Biggar).  .  .This  reminds  us,  Chief  Beaty 
once  lived  in  the  same  building  which  housed  WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  where  he  worked. 
Layne  too  found  it  mighty  handy  for  those  early  morning  chores. 

Sincerely, 


"c7  A.  Herhdon' 

Radio  t;  Television  Service 
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Office  of  Information  -  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


October  17,  1958 

Dear  Farm  Broadcaster:  Letter  No.  8^3 

At  the  30th  anniversary  broadcast  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  last  week- 
end, everyone  taking  part  seemed  to  agree  that  a  60th  anniversary  program  would 
be  a  good  idea,  even  if  some  of  us  have  to  attend  in  wheelchairs.  .   .  .Before 
that  celebration  at  Chicago,  we  ran  on  up  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  for  a  visit  with 
Bob  Parker's  farm  service  on  WBAY  and  IJBAY-TV  -  -  more  on  that  later. 

First  Birthday  of  our  Pioneer  Labs 

Back  in  Washington,  we  came  this  week  upon  another  birthday  celebration  -  the 
first  year  of  USDA's  new  emphasis  on  basic  research,  through  its  new  device  of 
pioneering  laboratories.    Those  labs  are  really  just  teams  of  scientists,  without 
administrative  duties,  working  together  in  the  same  subject-matter  field.  For 
example,  the  latest  team  organized  is  studying  how  plant  viruses  work  -  aiming  to 
get  down  to  fundamental  principles  as  yet  undiscovered.    In  the  past  year,  the 
Department  has  set  up  13  such  carefully- chosen,  well-paid  teams  of  specialists, 
each  captained  by  an  outstanding  leader  in  that  particular  type  of  work.  One 
team  is  investigating  how  mineral  foods  pass  through  the  walls  of  living  cells. 
Another  aims  to  get  more  light  on  how  light  regulates  plant  growth.    Still  another 
team  is  searching  for  the  basic  principles  of  how  blood  antigens  are  formed.  ■ 
Others  deal  with  microbiological  chemistry,  seed  proteins,  plant  fiber  behavior, 
allergies  from  farm-grown  products,  how  living  cells  are  fed,  insect  pathology, 
the  why  of  resistance  to  insecticides,  plant  enzymes  and  animal  genetics.  Other 
basic  groups  may  be  organized  as  the  need  appears. 

New  Program  of  U.S.  Research  Abroad 

Of  course,  the  Department  is  also  pushing  forward  with  the  more  immediate  applied 
research  -  to  find  new  and  expanded  uses  for  U.S.  farm  products.    This  week  it 
announced  a  new  program  of  both  basic  and  applied  research  to  be  done  under  con- 
tracts or  grants  with  foreign  scientists  at  foreign  institutions.    Among  the 
benefits  the  U.S.  is  expected  to  get  from  this  program  are  expanded  markets  for 
farm  products,  more  productive  forests,  new  crops  for  U.S.  growers,  and  better 
ways  to  ward  off  possible  future  invasions  by  foreign  pests  and  diseases.  This 
research  will  be  paid  for  with  foreign  currencies  accruing  in  the  various  countries 
to  the  account  of  the  U.S.  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  Trade  and  Assistance  Act  of  '  5^.  •  •  .The  wool  and  lamb  producers'  self-help 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  program  under  the  National  Uool  Act  will  be 
financed  by  deductions  from  wool  payments  for  the  '58  marketing  year.    This  is 
the  same  plan  followed  for  the  '  55>  '56  and  '57  marketing  years  under  the  wool 
incentive  payment  program.    Deductions  will  be  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  for 
shorn  wool  and  5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight  frcm  unshorn  lamb  payments. 
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These  Fellows  Have  a  Farm  Program 


It's  good  to  get  away  sow  and  then  for  a  "battery  charging".    Our  visit  last  week 
to  Bob  Parker,  Les  Sturmer  and  Orion  Samuelson  at  VJBAY  and  WBAY-TV,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
aid  just  that  for  us.    For  an  hour  every  weekday  noon,  plus  15  minutes  at  12:45  on 
Sundays,  they  demonstrate  that  television  can  give  good  farm  service.    They  have  so 
many  sponsors,  they'd  even  like  to  lose  a  few  so  as  to  allow  more  time  for  farm 
news.  "The  same  goes  for  their  radio  work,  which  includes  a  5:15  to  7  a.m.  stretch 
daily,  plus  market  reports,  late  farm  headlines,  etc,  during  the  noon  hour.  Though 
Bob,  as  head  of  WBAY  and  farm  service,  spends  much  of  his  time  coordinating,  and 
planning  ,  they  all  do  on- the- air  work  regularly. 

You  See  VJhat's  Beeping 

One  technique  Bob  uses  regularly  is  telephone  recording.    Commonplace  on  radio,  he 
adopts  it  to  television.    While  the  voice  of  the  interviewee  is  being  heard,  with 
beep  tones,  photographs  of  the  man  or  the  gjubjects  he  mentions,  flash  on  the  screen, 
changing  every  five  seconds  or  so.    This  calls  for  a  big  file  of  photos,  of  course, 
WBAY  has  just  that,  thanks  partly  to  the  USDA  Television  Service  package  programs. 
Bob  files  all  the  photos  away,  after  package  use,  and  reuses  them  as  needed. 

Bob  and  his  crew,  all  three,  range  far  and  wide  with  16  mm  film  cameras,  and  tape 
recorders  to  keep  up  with  Wisconsin  agriculture,  and  bring  national  agriculture  to 
their  coverage  area.    This,  too,  is  different.    With  a  radio  frequency  of  1360  and 
5kw  power,  WBAY  reaches  a  primary  area  of  seven  counties,  while  WBAY-TV,  in  Channel 
2  with  maximum  power,  gets  out  to  59  counties  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It's 
mostly  flat  country,  and  Bob  points  out  that  it's  75$  dairying  with  l,ldl,000  cows, 
last  year  producing  ik  billion  glasses  of  milk. 

Ever-ready  Hands  to  Help 

They  get  help  from  lots  of  places,  including  the  boss,  old  timer  in  the  broadcast- 
in^  business,  WBAY  and  WBAY-TV  manager,  Haydn  Evans.    Also  there's  roving  reporter, 
Eddie  Jason,  who  travels  nightly  with  a  musical  unit  but  makes  it  back  to  the  studio 
in  time  for  the  7  a.m.  show.    Bill  Ardell,  WBAY's  farm  scholarship  winner,  now 
senior  in  ag.  journalism  at  U.  of  Wis.,  works  at  WBAY  in  the  summer  and  reports  via 
tape,  etc.,  from  the  campus  in  winter. 

Service  on  All  Fronts 

Bob  and  his  crew,  like  all  successful  farm  broadcaster are  dedicated  to  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  of  their  area.    In  this  they  have  the  steady  backing  of  station 
management,  and  apparently  their  many  sponsors,  too.  .  .The  night  we  arrived,  Bob 
stayed  up  late  to  meet  our  train  and  to  talk  radio  and  TV  for  a  couple  oi  nours. 
With  him  was  Terence  Radigan  of  AMS  here  in  Washington  in  Green  Bay  to  conduct  a 
milk  marketing  referendum  this  week.    We  knew  nothing  of  this  until  we  got  there. 
WBAY  has  covered  all  sides  of  the  issue  thoroughly,  including  personal  air 
appearances  by  Mr.  Radigan.    Next  morning  at  6  Bob  gathered  us  up  for  a  personal 
inspection  of  Orion's  early  show.    We  spent    up  until  mid- afternoon,  watching  one 
farm  show  after  another  on  radio  and  TV  and  talk  irig  ..shop  with  station  personnel. 

They  Know  Their  Customers:    Earlier  this  year,  WBAY  had  financed  a  survey  made  by 
U'.'  of  Wis.  to  determine  how  farmers  and  their  wives  divide  the  time  they  spend 
with  mass  communication  media  in  winter.    Bob  says  that  study  shows  the  folks 
devote  about  50$  to  TV,  35$  to  radio,  10*  to  newspapers,  and  %  to  all  magazines 
Farm  TV  ownership  for  the  State  was  about  85$  with  some  counties  as  high  as 


Other  Farm  Bell-Ringers  in  Field 
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Ted  Hutchcroft,  USDA  Great  Plains  info.,  spec,  reports  Duane  Trenkle,  Ext.  RC-TV 
Ed.,  U.  of  Neb,,  had  the  best  farm  TV  show  he's  ever  seen.    It's  a  phone-on- the- 
air,  Q  and  A  panel  program  called  'Backyard  Farmer*.    It  is  on  Educ.  Station 
KUON-TV,  Lincoln,  Monday  evening  8:15  to  9:00  p.m.    Trenkle  emcees.    Questions  to 
the  panel  made  up  of  a  county  agent  and  a  couple  of  guest  specialists  are  phoned 
in  while  the  show  is  on  the  air.    Questions  not  answered  on  the  air  are  answered 
by  the  same  experts  by  phone  later.    Questions  run  50  or  60  a  week.    The  same 
panel  is  on  a  commercial  station  Monday  mornings  without  the  Q  C;  A  feature.  .  .  . 
Bryan  Phifer,  USDA  Ext.,  calls  cur  attention  to  the  cotton-picking  time  advice 
by  Dunklin  County,  Mo.  County  Agt.  Joe  Scott  and  RFD  John  Mark,  KBOA,  Kennett,  Mo. 
Cotton  picked  with  a  moisture  content  of  8  percent  or  less  will  give  higher 
grades  at  the  gins,  so  Joe  takes  a  moisture  meter  to  a  handy  cotton  field  at 
7  a.m.  each  day  during  picking  season.    By  checking  conditions  at  8  a.m.  daily 
and  comparing  with  previous  days,  he  found  he  could  accurately  estimate  when  the  c 
cotton  would  get  down  to  8  percent.    He  does  it  again  in  the  afternoon  to  estimate 
when  moisture  content  will  rise  to  %.    Before  he  learned  how  to  estimate  accurately 
he  made  hourly  checks.    State  and  USDA  ginning  specialists  originated  the  idea, 
Joe  makes  the  forecasts  and  Mark  broadcasts  them  to  every  cotton  grower  in  the 
Station's  eight  county  area,  so  farmers  can  know  when  to  start  or  stop  picking. 
Another  example  of  the  kind  of  farm  service  the  broadcast  media  do  best. 

Flagged  to  Your  Attention: 

On  November  25,  corn  farmers  will  choose  between  two  alternative  programs  as 
offered  by  Congress  in  the  Ag.  Act  of  '58.    Those  two  programs  are  explained  in 
the  Corn  Referendum  leaflet  enclosed  with  this  Letter.    The  leaflet  also  answers 
some  questions  about  the  referendum  itself.  .  .  .The  Co-op  Extension  Service's 
Subcommittee  on  Scope  and  Responsibility  has  made  its  report  on  the  Service  Today. 
It  outlines  the  facts  in  the  rapidly  changing  scene,  points  out  their  significance 
to  Extension,  indicates  nine  areas  of  program  emphasis  in  Extension  work,  and 
defines  the  present  responsibilities  of  the  work  -  a  handsome  1^-page  job  -  ask 
your  State  or  County  Extension  folks  about  the  significance  of  the  "Scope  Report". 

 AMS  has  issued  "A  Chronology  of  American  Agriculture  -  1790-I956"  a  very 

comprehensive  chart,  2j  ft.  X  3  ft.  8  in.  size,  which  shows  what -happened- when  in 
U.S.  agricultural  history.    A  handy  reference.    If  you  want  a  copy,  let  us  know. 
It  folds  up  easily  to  file  folder  size. 

Smoke  Signal  from  Big  Game  Hunter 

We  just  got  a  smoke  signal  from  Big  Game  Hunter  Stan  Meyer,  KFBB,  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  asking  us  to  send  them  some  rain.    Stan  reports  he  shot  a  big  antelope 
Sunday  in  Musselshell  Co. ,  where  in  3  hours  hunting  they  could  see  game  almost 
any  moment  any  direction  they  looked  -  -  things  have  improved  since  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  just  getting  his  start  as  a  big  game  hunter  out  that  way.  He 
reported  that  in  1885  he  met  another  ranchman  who  had  just  traveled  a  thousand 
miles  across  northern  Montana  and  "had  never  been  out  of  sight  of  a  dead  buffalo 
and  never  in  sight  of  a  live  one".     'Bone-hunters  came  out  in  wagons  collecting 
bones  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of  the  phosphates  they  yielded.    Teddy  said 
no  sight  was  more  common  on  the  plains  than  a  bleached  buffalo  skull.    But  Teddy 
pointed  out  that  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo,  which  he  regretted,  was  the 
condition  precedent  upon  the  advance  of  white  civilization  in  the  West.  Where 
the  buffalo  were  plenty  they  ate  up  all  the  grass  that  could  have  supported  cattle. 
T.R.  predicted  the  big  cattle  business  would  go  too  -  -  which  again  reminds  us 
that  October  27  is  the  100th  birthday  of  our  great  cowboy- hunter,  roughriding 
grass  and  forest  conservation  President.    As  a  Conservationist,  he's  best  known 
for  the  big  progress  toward  Forest  Conservation  during  his  administration.  But 
he  also  viewed  the  Plains  with  the  perspective  of  a  historian  and  a  naturalist, 
as  well  as  a  rancher  and  hunter.    "The  Winning  of  the  West"  was  his  special  field 
of  interest.    Thanks  Stan,  for  a  slice  of  that  antelope.' 
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Broadcasters;    At  Home  and  Abroad 

Ray  Watson,  farm  director  at  WIOU,  Kokomo,  Ind. ,  for  the  past  five  years,  sends 
word  that  the  station,  a  1000  watt  network  outlet,  surrounded  by  more  powerful 
stations,  will  drop  its  farm  service  next  month.    Ray,  naturally  wishing  to  con- 
tinue in  farm  broadcasting,  is  looking  for  another  spot.    An  ag.  grad.  of  Purdue, 
he  has  been  in  the  foreign  service  prior  to  joining  KIOU.    We'll  bet  he'll  land 
in  a  good  spot.  .  .  *  .Our  congratulations  to  Italian  farm  broadcaster  Renato 
Vertunni  and  his  wife,  Maria,  upon  the  arrival  September  8  of  their  first-born, 
Giorgio  Federico.    Renato  is  a  member  of  the  NATRFD  as  well  as  the  European  Farm 
Radio  and  Television  Ass'n.    He  lives  at  2  Via  Chinotto  in  Rome.    Giorgio  is 
broadcasting  from  that  address. 

Talks  We're  Holding  for  Your  Tape 

109Q108     "Egg  Production  Peaks  and  Dips  Vanishing"  -  Ed  Karpoff ,  AMS,  tells  Jack 
Towers  why  and  what  this  means  to  this  whole  Hemisphere.    TIME:    3 '.26 

110Q108     "New  Research  Program  tc  Operate  Abroad"  -  Dr.  G.  E.  Hilbert,  Ass't 

Adm'r  ARS,  says  it  aims  to  find  new  uses  for  U.S.  food  products  abroad 
and  improve  farming  here.    Public  Law  k-Bo  funds  will  foot  the  bill. 

TIME:  2\0k 

Here  are  Farm  Nettings  for  Week  Oct.  20-25 

On  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  noon,  Sat.  Oct.  25  over  NBC,  you  can  listen 
in  on  the  "13th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America" 
meeting  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina.    Also  USDA  Home  Report  with  Ann  0~'Toole. 

On  the  Clear  Channel  Stations  during  the  weekend  of  Oct.  25  you  can  follow  the 
"Trends  in  the  Use  of  Electric  Power  on  Farms"  with  Hollis  Seavey  and  David 
Hamil,  Adm'r  of  REA. 

On  CBS  Sat.  morning,  Oct,  25,  9:30  to  9:^5  a.m.,  you  can  pick  up  "CBS  Farm  News 
with  Claude  Mahoney. " 

On  NBC  these  evenings  Monday  thru  Friday,  your  local  listenings  will  show  when 
you  can  hear  the  "Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness" . 

On  ABNetwork  12:30  to  1  p.m.  on  Sat.  Oct.  25  the  offering  on  the  American  Farmer 
will  be  "Vaccine  for  Newcastle  Disease"  with  Howard  Hass,  ARS. 

Dinkins  Named  Chairman  SE  NATRFD 

Harvey  Dinkins,  WSJS,  Wins ton- Salem,  who  claims  he's  not  in  "politics",  reports 
he's  carrying  all  the  off-year  elections  in  sight.    After  he  was  named  tempo 
chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Region,  NATRFD,  in  place  of  Vestal  Taylor, 
Fayetteville,  who  left  the  broadcasting  field,  Harvey  was  elected  Forsyth  County's 
member  of  the  Bourd  of  NC  State  College  Foundation,  which  administers  the  "Nickels- 
for-Know-How"  and  kindred  funds  at  the  college.  .  .  .Fred  Fletcher,  vp  and  gen'l 
mgr.,  WRAL-TV,  Raleigh- Durham,  reports  in  our  esteemed  contemporary  "Sponsor"  that 
they  are  rebroadcasting  on  video  tape  the  farm  show  which  N.C.'s  educational  station 
WUNC-TV  puts  on  live  at  1:00  p.m.  each  day.    WRAL-TV  plays  it  back  at  6:30  a.m.  - 
a  more  convenient  time  for  farmers  to  watch,  says  Fred.    He  calls  video  tape  a 
"new,  better,  less  expensive  and  more  rewarding  way  of  achieving  local  programming 


success. " 


Sincerely, 


Layne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  C:  Television  Service 
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^^^ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


October  2b,  1958 
Letter  No.  Qbb 


Irrigation  and  other  water  users  had  another  good  year  this  year.    And  it 
looks  like  another  good  water  year  for  the  West  in  '59.    SCS  Adm'r  Don  Williams 
released  the  fall  water  report  this  week.     It  showed  plenty  of  carryover  storage 
in  reservoirs  on  major  streams  of  the  West,    Commenting  on  that  report,  Adm'r 
Williams  pointed  out  that  years  of  good  water  supply  such  as  this  year  show  the 
importance  of  water  storage  not  only  to  better  spread  the  water  through  the 
irrigation  season,  but  also  to  balance- the  supply  between  dry  years  and  those 
when  we  have  plenty  of  snow  and  rainfall.    He  said  more  and  more  water  is  needed 
by  farmers,  industry,  fast  growing  city  populations,  and  for  recreational  and 
other  uses.    He  emphasized  that  it  is  essential  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  available  water. 

Wheat  Supplies  at  Ail-Time  Highs 

Yesterday,  our  marketing  specialists  reviewed  the  wheat  situation  and  make 
a  few  predictions  for  the  year  ahead.    They  estimated  total  supplies  of  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  July  as  2,3k0  million  bushels.    That's  lb 
percent  more  than  ever  before  and  25  percent  more  than  last  year.    That  supply 
is  made  up  of  the  881  million  bushels  carryover  from  '57,  production  of  l,hk9 
million  bushels  and  about  10  million  bushels  of  imports.    In  this  '58-' 59  year, 
they  figure  we'll  use  in  this  country  about  6l0  million  bushels,  or  about  26 
million  more  than  last  year,  because  of  feeding  more  poor  quality  wheat  to  live- 
stock.   They  allow  for  our  probably  exporting  28  million  bushels  more  than  last 
year.    That  would  leave  us  a  carryover  in  '59  of  about  1,300  million  bushels,  or 
about  h20  million  bushels  more  than  last  July.    World  wheat  production  is  also 
at  an  all-time  high.    They  also  say  another  large  wheat  crop  is  likely  in  '59, 
with  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  in  effect,  and  without  the  Acreage 
Reserve  program,  they  figure  about  55  million  acres  of  wheat  will  be  harvested  in 
'59. 

More  Cash  from  Farm  Marketings 

Analyzing  the  demand  and  price  situation,  USDA  economists  report  cash  from 
farm  marketings  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  were  up  11  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.    Prices  average  6  percent  higher  and  the  volume  of  marketings 
were  up  5  percent.    Livestock  and  livestock  products  were  up  a  tenth  because  of 
higher  prices,  largely  from  cattle,  hogs,  and  eggs.    Crop  receipts  were  up  about 
an  eighth  due  mostly  to  more  wheat  and  cotton  marketings.    They  expect  no  change 
in  feeder  cattle  prices  this  winter;  about  the  same  size  hog  slaughter  this  fall 
as  last  year.    But  hog  prices  will  probably  go  down  the  rest  of  this  year.  In 
1958  they  expect  hog  prices  to  continue  below  '58. 
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National  Rural  Development  Conference 


Any  of  you  who  have  rural  development  underway  in  your  neighborhood,  may 
want  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  at  Memphis  last  June.  Single 
copies  are  now  available.    Some  13 0  national  private  organizations  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  that  meeting,  plus  28  State  universities,  land-grant  colleges,  etc. 
and  nine  Fed.  agencies.    The  proceedings  out  this  week  contain  the  first  published 
reports  of  10  discussion  groups  which  met  during  the  Conference,    It  was  the 

biggest  RDP  meeting  so  far  Busy  "Smitty"  Schmitz,  KFEQ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 

is  broadcasting  ho  min.  a  day  from  the  American  Royal  this  week.    Last  week  he 
was  broadcasting  three  days  from  the  FFA  Convention,  and  has  been  having  the 
corn-pickingest  time  running  a  State  Corn  Picking  Contest  and  broadcasting  from 
the  Nat'l  Corn  Picking  Contest  in  Iowa. 

Price-Support  Loans  for  ' 58  Grain  Sorghums 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  record  crops  of  grain  sorghums,  and  the  probable 
need  for  storing  some  of  the  harvest  on  the  ground  or  in  temporary  structures, 
USDA  has  announced  special  "distress"  price-support  loans,  similar  to  those  cn 
'57  and  '55  crops.    These  temporary  loans  are  designed  to  help  farmers  get  price 
support  until  they  can  arrange  for  adequate  on-farm  or  commercial  storage,  and 
avoid  premature  marketings  of  the  grain  depressing  market  prices.    State  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committees  will  designate  the  counties  where 
the  loans  will  be  available.    To  get  a  distress  loan,  the  grain  sorghums  have  to 
meet  all  eligibility  requirements,  except  storage,  for  the  regular  price-support 
loans.    The  loans  are  on  a  recourse  basis  at  80  percent  of  regular  county  loan 
rates,  and  run  for  90  days.    Farmers  can  then  take  out  a  loan  at  the  full  rate, 
replacing  the  temporary  distress  loan  with  a  regular  loan  if  the  grain  sorghums 
still  meet  eligibility  requirements.    Under  the  temporary  loans,  farmers  will  be 
responsible  for  any  loss  in  quantity  or  quality  of  the  grain  sorghum  during  the 
loan  period. 

Weed-Killing  Scientists  Plan  Witch  Hunt 

Skeptical  Federal-State  scientists,  who  long  ago  banished  spooks  and  goblins 
of  the  Halloween  variety  from  their  thinking,  now  plan  to  extirpate  that  5 
billion  dollar  crop  weed  threat,  which  has  earned  its  name  as  a  real  witch.  So 
far  the  foreign  so-called  "witchweed"  has  apparently  taken  hold  only  in  six 
counties  in  northeastern  South  Carolina  and  12  counties  in  nearby  southeastern 
North  Carolina.    But  you  are  seldom  sure  where  witchweed  is  concerned.  Its 
seed  are  so  many  and  so  small  as  to  be  practically  invisible.     It  can  spread 
easily  and  lie  dormant  long.    For  more  than  a  year  now  known  infested  counties 
have  been  under  State  and  Federal  quarantine  to  check  its  further  spread.  The 
Department  announces  an  intensive  effort  to  eradicate  witchweed  in  the  18  counties 
now  infested.    The  specialists  warn  against  the  innocent  appearance  of  this  tiny 
weed  with  its  pretty  little  flowers.    It  is  very  deceptive.    While  showing  so 
harmless  above  ground,  underground  it  is  parasitizing  the  roots  of  corn  and  other 
plants.    It  attacks  many  -  especially  corn,  sorghums,  and  sugar  cane.    The  eastern 
Carolina  farmers  are  being  asked  to  use  or  permit  practices  to  cultivate  the  pest 
to  death.     It  also  attacks  rice,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  even  crabgrass  and  60 
other  grasses.    The  scientists  are  setting  up  a  laboratory  in  the  heart  of  the 
infested  area  at  Whiteville,  N.C.  to  hunt  more  effective  and  less  expensive  ways 
to  eradicate  witchweed  and  to  answer  new  eradication  problems  as  they  arise. 
When  witchweed  comes  up,  USDA  pest-control  workers  will  spray  fields  with  2}k~I), 
Once  witchweed  infests  land  heavily,  it  no  longer  pays  to  grow  corn  on  that  land. 
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Old  Fashioned  Garden  Up-Dated 

Yesterday  and  today,  John  Bradshaw,  CFRB,  Toronto,  Canada,  is  down  at  the 
American  Horticulture  Council  and  Garden  Writers  of  America  meeting  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.    On  his  way  down,  John  stopped  in  our  shop  to  tape  up  some 
USDA  information  on  the  cattle  situation  for  his  own  farm  and  garden  show.  .  .  . 
Erstwhile  NATRFD  Prexy,  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  New  Jersey,  Phil  Alampi 
also  took  part  in  that  gardening  gathering.  .  .  .Don  Nelson,  U.  of  Conn.,  Ext. 
Rl;TV  specialist,  reports  he's  using  video  tape  and  working  a  week  ahead  on  U. 
of  Conn's  new  home  gardener  and  homemaker  "Town  and  Country  Digest"  which  they 
launched  last  week  on  WNHC-TV,  New  Haven.    This  'Digest'  is  seen  Thurs.  from  7  to 
7:25  a.m.  and  re-telecast  on  the  same  channel  Sat.  from  10  to  10:25  with  a  special 
ag.  and  U.  5  minutes  of  news  added.    Better  preparation  of  house  plants,  helps 
in  consumer  buying  and  storage,  films  on  underwater  'farming'  for  oysters,  and 
harvesting,  marketing  and  spraying  apples,  and  k-E  Club  youth  demonstrations  are 
features  slated  for  presentation  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  program.  Don, 
who  emcees,  says  video  tape  is  a  big  help  in  keeping  down  pressure.    He's  glad 

he  doesn't  have  to  do  the  show  live  at  7  a.m  Paul  Renton  of  San  Antonio 

has  an  interesting  combination  of  jobs.    Owner  of  a  string  of  laundries,  his 
avocation  is  gardening,  writing  and  telecasting.    Garden  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light  for  25  years,  he  has,  for  the  past  six,  done  weekly  half -hour  garden  TV 
shows  (mostly  Sat.  noon)  for  a  while  on  WOAI-TV  (in  color)  but  lately  on  KONO-TV. 
Paul  was  here  this  week,  too,  headed  for  Williamsburg. 

T.R.  Centennial  Starts  Next  Monday 

■ 

October  27,  by  way  of  reminder,  is  the  one-hundredth  birthday  of  our  great 
forest  conservation  president  Theodore  Roosevelt.    When  25  years  old,  after  pub- 
lishing his  "The  Naval  War  of  1812"  the  year  before,  T.R.  went  West  to  the  Little 
Missouri  and  there  took  hold  of  two  cattle  ranches,  the  Chimney  Butte  and  Elkhorn. 
He  returned  next  summer  and  spent  the  next  two  years  as  a  ranchman.  Commenting 
on  the  vanishing  herds  of  buffalo  at  that  time,  he  noted,  among  other  things,  that 
the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  was  the  only  way  of  solving  the  Indian  question. 
He  pointed  out  that  as  long  as  this  large  animal  of  the  chase  existed,  the  Indians 
simply  could  not  be  kept  on  reservations.    They  always  had  an  ample  supply  of  meat 
on  hand  to  support  them  in  the  event  of  war.    The  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  was 
the  only  method  of  forcing  the  Indians  to  abandon,  at  least  partially,  their 
"savage"  way  of  life.    T.R.  concluded  that  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity  at 
large,  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  has  been  a  blessing. 

Labor  Secretary  on  Farm-City  Week 

James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  issued  the  following  statement 
for  Farm- City  Week,  1958: 

"The  fourth  annual  Farm-City  Week  to  be  observed  between  November  21  and 
November  27  serves  to  bring  into  focus  the  close  relationship  existing  between  the 
industrial  and  business  workers  of  the  nation  and  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 

"One  complements  the  other.    The  industrial  worker's  production  has  brought 
increased  efficiency  and  comfort  to  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  enabled  him  to  produce  his  crops  more  easily  and  efficiently. 

"As  a  result,  Americans  are  now  eating  better  than  ever  before,  and  today's 
greatly  superior  diet  takes  no  greater  percentage  of  the  worker's  dollar  than  did 
the  less  varied  diet  of  30  years  ago. 

"Increased  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  city  worker  and 
farmer  will  bring  about,  I  believe,  a  better  life  for  all  Americans." 
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Glamour  on  the  Grain  Sorghum  Circuit 

Cotton  John  Smith,  KGNC,  Amarillo,  reports  that  with  the  record  grain  sorghum 
harvest  in  full  swing,  he's  even  having  trouble  getting  a  capacity  audience  to  ; 
hear  him  tell  about  that  1958  KGNC  Farm  and  Ranch  European  Tour.  .  .  .KGNC's 
Hal  Mayfield,  who  a  few  days  ago  featured  installation  of  !§•  mile  system  of  8" 
plastic  underground  irrigation  pipe  on  a  farm  northwest  of  Amarillo  and  conversion 
of  dozens  to  more  efficient  use  of  irrigation  water,  now  reports  the  Sherman 
County  Development  Association  planning  more  intensive  livestock  feeding  to  use 
grain  sorghum.    And  Burl  McClellan,  KGNC,  while  in  Kansas  City  at  the  30th 
annual  National  FFA  Convention  to  pick  up  one  of  the  five- star  .American  farmers 
named  by  the  convention,  claimed  he  filmed  the  most  glamorous  feature  of  the 
grain  harvest  so  far,  the  crowning  of  the  sorghum-  queens  at  Friona  and  Bovina, 
Texas. 

Interesting  Items  in  Nets  Week  Oct.  27-Nov.  1 

"Red  China  -  and  U.S.  Ag.  Trade  Competition"  -  Hughes  Spur lock,  FAS,  tells 
how  and  where  Red  China  is  getting  into  the  farm  export  act,  in  the  American 
Farmer  on  the  ABNetwork,  12:30  to  1  p.m.  Sat.  Nov.  1. 

"Frozen  Food  Marketing"  -  AMS  researcher  Wayne  Bitting  will  discuss  this 
cool  subject  on  the  Clear  Channel  Stations,  during  the  Nov.  1  weekend. 

"Agriculture  Industry  Cooperation  for  Better  Living"  -  developed  with  the 
American  Electric  Power  Co. ,  in  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  on  NBC  12  to 
12:30  p.m.  Sat.  Nov.  1. 

"CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney"  on  CBS  Sat.  9:30-9:^5  a.m.  Sat.  Nov.  1. 

"Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness11  on  NBC  eves,  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

Others  for  Dubbing  on  Your  Tape 

li+A108    "Fight  against  Witchweed- -Enemy  of  Corn"  -  Lev  Curl,  ARS,  tells  about 

campaign  now  getting  under  way  to  stamp  out  witchweed  before  it  spreads 
across  country.  TIME:  2:U3 

15A108    "Safe  Control  for  Newcastle  Disease"  -  Howard  Hass  interviews  Dr.  Eugene 
Gill,  ARS,  on  the  safe  vaccine  for  chickens.  TIME :  3:^8 

111Q108  "Good  Water  Prospects  for  the  West"  -  Harold  Ogrosky,  SCS,  reports  the 

favorable  outlook  for  water  supplies  in  western  states  in  '59*  TIME:  1:3^ 

112Q108  "Surplus  Foods  Do  Their  Part"  -  James  Hutchins,  AMS,  tells  how  surplus 

foods  are  put  to  use  —  especially  in  helping  victims  of  such  disasters 
as  the  recent  floods  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  TIME:  2:12 

Renaud  Reviewing  TV  in  South 

Our  TV  man  Jules  Renaud  is  visiting  this  week  with  farm  TV  folks  in  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia;  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  and  get  help  in  that 
part  of  the  world.    He  will  see  Frances  Cooper,  Fla.  Ext.  Ed.  and  get  a  second 
take  on  that  one-armed  paper-hanger ,  picture -making  operation  of  U.  of  Fla.  award 
winner,  Bill  Mitchell,  et  al.     His  own  report  next  week. 

Sincerely, 

Layne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  $  Television  Service 

P.S.    Re  that  Corn  vote  Nov.  25,  the  enclosed  "1.958  Com  Referendum;  Explanation 
and  Background"  way  help. 
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Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


ENT  OF  AGRW,ULTU»? 


October  31,  1958 
Letter  No.  8^5 


Two  big  week- loads  of  important  events  now  loom  up  through  the  haze  of 
Indian  Summer;  one  the  36th  Annual  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference, 
here  at  the  Department,  November  17  through  November  21;  and  the  other  National 
Farm-City  Week,  going  on  all  over,  November  21  to  November  27,  1958. 

Plan  Now  for  Farm- City  Week 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  proclamation  issued  last  week,  Congress 
by  a  joint  resolution  designated  the  week  beginning  November  21  and  ending 
November  27,  1958,  as  National  Farm-City  Week,  and  authorized  and  requested  him 
to  call  for  its  suitable  observance.    He  has  asked  the  Department,  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  Extension  Service,  and  "all  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
officials  of  the  Government"  to  cooperate  with  National,  State,  and  local  farm 
organizations  and  other  groups  in  the  several  States  and  counties  in  preparing 
and  carrying  out  programs.    The  President  has  suggested,  among  other  ways  of 
celebrating,  special  press,  radio,  and  television  features,  with  emphasis  on 
notable  achievements  by  rural  groups  and  individuals.    He  also  requested  urban 
groups  to  join  in  this  observance,  along  with  farm  groups,  "as  evidence  of  our 
appreciation  of  all  those  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nation  who  have 
worked  so  well  in  providing  us  with  the  food,  the  fiber,  and  the  products  that 
we  need  and  enjoy". 

Long  Cotton  Acreage  Expanding  Too  Fast 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  has  pointed  out  that  the 
tendency  at  the  moment  is  for  the  world  production  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
to  exceed  consumption.    The  Committee  reports  that  since  '52,  free  world  acreage 
of  this  type  of  cotton  has  been  expanding  at  the  rate  of  ih  percent  a  year. 
Increase  in  world  demand  has  been  only  a  fraction  of  that  —  probably  about  3 
to  h  percent  a  year.  .  . 

Crop  Board  Reports  Farmers'  Prices  Down 


During  the  month  ending  Oct.  15,  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
dropped  a  little  more  than  2  percent  but  was  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  farmers  paid  for  commodities,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates  rose 
to  a  new  high.    The  Parity  Ratio  went  back  to  82,  but  was  one  percent  above  Oct. 
'57.    Farmers  got  lower  prices  for  grapefruit  and  oranges  with  the  new  crop 
moving  to  market,  also  lower  prices  for  hogs,  cotton,  eggs  and  corn.  Partially 
offsetting  were  price  increases  for  milk,  strawberries,  wheat,  and  several 
vegetable  crops. 
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Progress  Continues  in  Cold  Storage 

The  growing  popularity  of  frozen  foods  has  put  new  life  into  our  country's 
refrigerated  warehousing  business.    USDA  specialists  so  report  in  the  November 
'Agricultural  Marketing    to  be  issued  tomorrow,    Not  long  ago,  cold  storage 
warehouses  used  to  put  shell  eggs  under  refrigeration  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  apples  and  red  meat  in  the  fall  and  winter  -  -  and  that  was  about  it.  Nowa- 
days, apples,  meats,  and  eggs  are  still  being  stored  in  quantity,  but  they  are 
far  exceeded  by  tonnage  of  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  dairy  products. 
The  American  public  has  gone  for  frozen  foods  in  a  big  way.    Refrigerated  plants, 
are  being  built  closer  to  points  of  production  and  generally  as  single-story 
units  covering  so  much  land  warehouse  inspectors  use  electric  scooters  to  get 
around  the  plant.    Electrically  powered  lifts  move  and  stack  palletized  loads 
within  the  warehouse.     Often  packaged  frozen  products  are  untouched  by  human 
hands  from  the  time  they  leave  the  processor  and  are  stored  in  the  refrigerated 
warehouse  until  they  are  delivered  to  the  fxozen  food  distributor's  warehouse. 

Videotaped  for  Better  Production 

Jules  Renaud,  just  back  from  contacting  TV  people  for  us  in  six  cities  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  reports  some  ingenious  stretching  of  limited  TV 
time  and  facilities  for  farm  programming.    He  saw  Grady  Shadburn  doing  a  good 
job  with  his  daily  farm  program  at  WALB-TV,  Albany,  Ga.,  with  the  help  of  one 
restless  cameraman  largely  compensating  for  lack  of  two  cameras  by  keeping  on 
the  move  with  one. .... .Jules  found  Ronnie  Stephens,  Ag.  Ed.  at  Athens,  Ga., 

making  a  major  breakthrough  in  TV  production  with  the  aid  of  video  tape.  Ronnie's 
weekly  k-E  program  for  WAGA-TV,  Atlanta  is  video  taped  ahead  of  time.    This  way 
the  best  station  directors  are  available  to  direct  adequate  rehearsals  and  to 
repeat  program  portions  where  necessary.    Fifty-seven  county  h-E  groups  have 

appeared  on  the  program  Mardi  LLles,  WFIA,  Tampa,  has  been  bumped  from  his 

early  TV  time  by  a  direct-education  program,  but  continues  his  fully  sponsored 
radio  program  at  noon  daily,  and  has  a  h-H  and  FFA  film  TV  program  Sat.  mornings.. 
...Bob  Hanger,  recently  WHTN,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  busy  putting  a  farm  program 

on  WTVT,  Tampa  Frank  Forrester,  WJXT,  Jacksonville,  uses  USDA  TV  package 

material,  when  it  applies,  on  his  excellent  farm  weather  shows  Tom  Eden,  Ala. 

Poly.,  has  two  cameras  for  his  daily  farm  program  from  the  Auburn  outlet  of  Ala. 
Ed.  TV  network,  and  reports  A-l  cooperation  from  all  college  people  who  appear 
with  him.    Ed  Wegener,  formerly  WOI-TV,  Ames,  la.,  is  in  charge  of  studio 
operations  at  Auburn. 

New  Regulations  Extend  Pest  Control 

Insects,  mites,  nematodes,  protozoa,  bacteria,  fungi,  parasitic  plants,  and 
viruses,  which  may  be  imported  into  this  country  for  research  or  other  purposes, 
have  all  now  been  put  under  regulation.    USDA  has  announced  this  extension  of 
plant-pest  protection.    Previous  regulations  applied  only  to  certain  insects 
and  mollusks  such  as  snails.    Now  permits  and  inspection  are  required  for  these 
other  orders  of  dangerous  plant  pests,  or  products  and  articles  that  may  carry 
them.    The  regulations  are  also  tightened  to  include  authority  to  take  emergency 
action  under  unusual  circumstances  that  cannot  be  anticipated.    Heretofore  such 
action  depended  largely  on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  those  interested  in  the 
shipments.    The  new  Federal  rules  affect  inportations  and  inter-state  shipments 
of  biological  specimens  and  other  materials  by  scientists,  collectors,  biological 
supply  houses  and  others .    The  aim  is  to  further  strengthen  our  defenses  against 
dangerous  plant  pests.    The  regulations  are  issued  under  the  Federal  Plant  Pest 
Act  of  1957>  and  apply  to  the  continental  U.  S-,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands . 


Law  of  Supply  Still  Works 
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Our  marketing  economists  have  been  probing  prices  and  production.  They 
have  analyzed  changes  in  supply  in  response  to  changes  in  price.    They  find  prices 
are  not  the  only  thing,  but  prices  are  one  powerful  factor.    The  specialists 
report  an  attractive  price  maintained  over  several  years  may  defeat  attempts  to 
control  production.    And,  an  unprofitable  price  -  whether  in  the  U.S.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  or  elsewhere  --  will  in  time  reduce  output.    For  further  details  of 
their  study,  see  the  November  "Agricultural  Marketing". 

Constant  Change  Sweeping  FLY  Markets 

Yesterday  the  Department  issued  its  1959  Outlook  on  the  Vegetable  Situation. 
Monday  it  put  out  the  '59  Outlook  for  Fruit.    Summarizing  the  dynamic  changes 
now  underway,  USDA  economists  warn  that  growers,  processors  and  distributors  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  constantly  alert  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  changes 
and  when  possible  anticipate  them.    They  say  that  only  by  so  doing  can  marketeers 
adjust  their  production,  grading,  packaging,  processing  and  other  services  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  changing  marketing  system  and  a  discriminating 
consumer.    Among  the  changes:  more  products  to  move,  many  more  services,  improv- 
ing technology,  competition  to  give  the  consumer  what  she  wants  and  so  survive 
as  a  business. 

Meat  Type  Hog  Contest  Winner 

George  Stephens,  KCMO,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  reports  Frank  Sellers,  of  Sedalia, 
last  year's  winner  of  the  KCMO  meat  type  hog  contest,  won  again  this  year.  About 
50  contestants  and  leaders  were  at  the  award  recognition  dinner  which  KCMO  threw 
on  Wednesday  night.  George  says  they  get  a  lot  of  help  in  running  that  project 
from  meat-type  hog  clubs  sponsored  by  local  civic  organizations.  .  .  .Mighty 
Charlie  Might,  WMRN,  Marion,  Ohio,  reports  he's  still  going  strong.  He  just  has 
115  acres  of  corn  to  pick,  and  says  then  he'll  be  ready  for  the  hunting  season 

and  the  International  Speaking  of  internationals,  Everett  Bierman  of  the 

National  k-R  Foundation,  tells  us  a  big  group  of  IFYE  delegates  gets  back  from 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  Nov.  11.    They'll  be  in  Washington  Nov.  13-15- 
Enclosed  is  a  roster  of  their  names,  heme  addresses  and  countries  they  visited. 
Everett  suggests  these  young  farm  ambassadors  will  make  good  subjects  for  radio 
interviews  not  only  after  they  get  back  heme,  but  in  New  York  or  Washington  if 
you  want  to  do  a  telephone  recording.     In  New  York  they'll  be  at  the  Hotel 
Woodstock.     In  Washington,  at  the  Burlington  Hotel.     Everett  says  any  of  you  who 
want  to  call  folks  from  your  listening  area  while  they  are  in  New  York,  he 
suggests  you  do  it  during  the  late  afternoon  of  the  11th. 

Situation  Reported  Not  'All  Wool' 

The  long-term  trend  to  lighter- weight  clothing  and  more  competition  from 
manmade  fiber  have  contributed  to  less  use  of  wool  in  this  country.    But  our 
economists  think  the  decline  in  general  economic  activity  toward  the  end  of  last 
year  and  the  working  down  of  inventories  of  manufactures  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  worldwide  textile  recession.    They  expect  the  '58- '59  world  wool  clip  to 
amount  to  as  much  or  a  little  more  than  the  clip  of  the  past  year.    They  say  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  use  of  wool  suggests  some  stock  accumulation  and  larger 
world  supplies.    With  larger  supplies  in  prospect,  any  substantial  improvement 
in  wool  prices  is  contingent  upon  the  extent  of  the  pickup  in  world  demand, 
which  they  now  think  it  reasonable  to  expect.    Wool  production  in  this  country 
this  year  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
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Surprising  Developments  in  Tobacco  Picture 


For  the  first  time  in  nine  years ,  use  of  smoking  tobacco  for  pipes  and  roll- 
your-owns  has  suddenly  increased.    Also  folks  are  using  more  cigars  and 
cigarillos  -  more  than  any  time  in  the  last  30  years.    Because  of  the  switch  of 
sheet  binders  for  cigars  and  cigarillos,  growers  of  binder  type  leaf  in 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  have  cut  production.    So  reports  Arthur  Conover,  author 
of  USDA's  "Tobacco  Situation". 

Canadian  Hog  Marketing  Success  Analyzed 

Our  USDA  experts  trace  some  of  the  bigger  percent  of  leaner  bacon  hogs  in 
Canada  to  different  feed  than  in  the  U.S.    They  do  point  out,  however,  a  few 
tips  we  can  take  from  Canadian  hog  growers,  that  would  give  the  U.S.  housewife  a 
tastier,  leaner  type  of  pork.    Again  your  reading  is  in  Nov.  "Ag.  Marketing". 

Ready  to  Transfer  to  Your  Tape 


113Q108      "Hybrid  Wheat  Tops  100  Eu  per  Acre"  -  Dr.  Ted  Byerly,  Deputy  Dir.,  ARS, 
tells  about  the  remarkable  new  semi- dwarf  wheat  which  has  made  these 
yields  on  test  plots.    Credit  gees  to  USDA,  Ore.,  and  Wash.  Exp. 
stations.  TIME:  1:52 

11^-Q108      "Potato  Flakes  Help  Potato  Producers"  -  Phil  Dwoskin,  AMS,  reports  on 
selling  tests  on  this  newly  developed  product  of  our  Eastern  Use  Lab. 
lie  tells  Jack  Towers  they  make  delicious  mashed  potatoes  in  just  3 
minutes  from  package  to  table.  TIME:  3:28 

16A108       ,:Turkey  and  Italy  May  Need  U.S.  Feed  Grain"  -  Bill  Crottinger,  of  the 
Kansas  Wheat  Growers  Assn. ,  outlines  the  findings  from  his  recent 
survey  in  those  two  countries,  in  a  talk  with  Layne  Beaty.  TIME:  3:08 


These  to  Jump  into  Nets  Week  Nov.  3-8 


"Grand  National  Livestock  Exposition,  San  Francisco"  -  Highlights  reported  by 
Henry  Schacht,  KNBC,  San  Francisco.    Also  "National  S\/ine  Industry  Conference" 
reported  from  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.    Both  on  National  Farm  c;  Home 
Hour,  noon,  Sat.,  Nov.  8,  over  NBC. 

"Prospects  for  Marketing  U.S.  Feed  Grains  in  Southern  Europe"  -  Bill  Crottinger 
and  Layne  Beaty  will  discuss  the  situation  as  Bill,  of  the  Kans.  Wheat  Growers 
Assn. ,  found  it  on  his  recent  survey.    On  Clear  Channel  Stations  weekend  Nov.  8. 
"The  1959  Agricultural  Conservation  Practices"  -  program  outlined;  also  the 
"Potato  Flakes  Acceptance  Trials"  with  Phil  Dwoskin,  AMS,  explaining  how  they 
are  helping  potatoes  hold  their  own  at  the  dinner  table;  plus  "Freezing  Chickens" 
with  American  Homemaker  -  Ann  O'Toole,  on  ABNetwork,  Sat.  12:30  to  1:00  p.m. Nov.  8. 
"CBS  Farm  Hews  with  Claude  Mahoney"  on  CBS,  Sat.  Nov.  8,  9:30  to  9:^5  a.m. 
"Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness"  on  NBC  evenings,  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

In  T-Vee's  Eyes  in  November:    These  TV  Consumer  Packages  -  by  Ann  O'Toole: 
"Apples  in  Ap-peeling  Ways",  "Freezing  Poultry"  and  "Plentiful  Foods". 


Sincerely, 


Layne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  L:  Television  Service 


